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| THE CORNUCOPIA OF ABUNDANCE. 
The above engraving, represents the examined by the spectators, Robert Houdin 
f celebrated Robert Houdia in the act of ac- distributes, in endless profusion, charming 


complising one of his most clever tricks of little fans, bonbouieres full of delicious bon- 
conjuring. Oat of a cornucopia, which is bons, humourous journals, and the music of 
quite empty, aad which has-been carefully a new quadrille composed by A. Le Carpen- 
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tier. This abundance of presents is distri- 
buted to the spectators, so that each may 
take a souvenir of this wonderful feat. 
Nothing can exceed the extraordinary sur- 
prise that this feat creates amongst the 
audience, and the desire to become a fortu- 
nate holder of some trifle which the cor- 
nucopia may have contained. We observe 
this is the last week of Robert Houdin’s 
performances in England for some time, 
being destined for Brussels. 





METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 
ST. JAMES’s, 

The commencement of French plays and 
operas once more attract the elite of the 
beau monde to this delightful house; and 
certainly the performances deserve the 
strongest patronage from all who admire 
the exquisite taste which characterises them. 
We attended on the re-opening night, and 
after witnessing the naive production of “La 
Mere du Famille,” were still further delighted 
with Auber’s opera of “ Les Diamaus de la 
Courouni.” We need only mention the 
names of Madlle. Charton as La Catarina 
and M. Coudere as Don Henrique, to con- 
vince our readers that the performance was 
as near perfection as could well be imagined: 
the entire role was most admirably carried. 
The extraordinary vivacity of Madlle. 
Charton's execution admits of no comparison; 
her voice is of the purest character in the 
upper register; and we should perhaps be 
puzzled to find another vocalist who could 
render Auber’s brilliant music with such 
purity. M. Coudere’s acting is beyond 
praise. On Friday the renowned tenor, 
M. Octave, made his appearance in ‘‘ Fra 
Diavolo ;” we hope to be enabled to give our 
opinion of hisperformanee at an early period. 
Mr. Mitchell has likewise re-engaged that 
general favourite and wonderful actor, M 
Bouffe for the remainder of the season. 

PRINCESS’S. 

Our publication early on Thursday pre- 
vented a notice of the production of Carafa’s 
famous opera at this house on Wednesday 
last. It merits have been so ably discussed 
by the Daily and Sunday Press that it would 
bea work of supererogation at this'late period 
to go deeply into the many attractive inci- 
dents, and the many delightful airs, with 
which this musical work is studded. The 
cast of characters is stronger than any En- 








‘glish Opera can boast over a period of many 





years, embracing Madlle. Nau, Miss Poole, 
Miss Lanza, Herr Mengis, Weiss, Charles 
Braham, Horncastle, Honey, and Wynn, 
while much care has evidently been bestowed 
on the scenic effects. Many of the songs 
have been encored, and the applause during 
the representation and at the termination 
has been vociferous in the extreme. 
STRAND. 

The public are beginning to appreciate 
good acting and clever pieces. On Monday 
this house presented a pleasing appearance, 
being attended by a most respectable audi- 
ence, and a very numerous one, for scarcely 
a seat was unoccupied in any part of the 
house. The first piece was a drama in two 
acts,entitled “‘ Matthias.’ Mr. W. Farren 
personated an old soldier in his usual blunt 
manner, and told over his campaigns with 
a gusto that no other actor on the stage 
can depict ; the drunken scene wasa master 
piece of acting, and his recognition of his 
adopted son drew many a tear from the 
sensitive portion of the audience; his 
acting throughout was admirable. Mr. 
Henry Farren played a fop with great ease 
and humour, and it is with much pleasure 
we observe a very decided improvement in 
his acting, under his father’s tuition. We 
feel* assured in genteel comedy with care 
and study he will become a favonrite. A 
Mrs. Bartlett is well worthy of our notice, 
who played an old widow lady, and spoke 
the broken German language excellently. 
The acting between Mr. W. Farren and 
this lady was admirably wrought up, and 
most deservedly applauded. The next 

iece was a one act farce, called ‘John 
Dobbs,” from the pen of Mr. Morton, and 
played for the first time on this evening ; 
it is a most lively and smart affair, the dia- 
logue is full of telling points, and was 
splendidly acted. The two principal cha- 
racters are sustained by Mr. Leigh Murray 
and Mr. Compton. We do not remember 
to have seen either of these actors in parts 
more suitable to their abilities. The audi- 
ence was in a contiuued roar of laughter 
from the commencement to the falling of 
the curtain; nor must we forget to mention 
the chaste and effective manner in which 
Mrs. Leigh Murray played; this lady 
is second to none in Mrs. Stirling’s line 
of characters; the farce was completely 
successful. Mr. Leigh Murray, and 





Mr. Compton were obliged to appear before 
the curtain at the conclusion. We can- 
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not conclude our remarks without giving 
our meed of praise to Mr. Harvey, who 
looked and acted an old sportsman to the 
life; this gentleman has some sterling 
good stuff about him, and is deserving of 
much praise. 

VICTORIA. 

A new drama entitled the “ Red Man of 
Glartz’” was produced here on Monday 
night last with the usual success which 
attends the writings of the author Mr. 
Egerton Wilks. The plot is highly interest- 
ing and effective, the attention of the audi- 
tory being engrossed from first to last by the 
striking events pourtrayed on the mimic 
sceue. According to our custom we abstain 
from giving the plot, rather wishing our 
readers to unravel its mazes for themselves 
The piece was exceedingly well performed, 
especially by Miss Vincent who looked and 
acted charmingly, Mr. J. T. Johnson, and 
Mr. Dale; and will no doubt become a de- 
cided favorite with the public. A very plea- 
sing ballet succeeded the drama, and ap- 
peared to afford unmitigated gratification to 
the audience. The last piece we did not 
stay to witness. The house was literally 
crammed. 

BOWER SALOON. 

Business is very dull at this establish- 
ment, and has been so for some time past, 
owing to the everlasting succession of old 
dramas, under new and odd cognomens ; 
if the manager was to produce startling 
melo-dramatic pieces,—of which plenty are 
to be had — and look more to his scenic 
effects, he would have a very fair chance of 
filling his treasury, he having no opposition 
at his prices on that side of the water. The 
pieces for the week are the “ Rats of Rat 
Castle,’* “Call Again to Morrow,” and the 
“Cavern of Death; or, the Signet Ring,”’ 
in which Messrs. J. F. Young, Biddles, 
Templeton, Symondson, H. Young, and 
Marchant are all very good in their 
respective parts. Mrs. Biddles has 
returned to the company again, after 
a rather too long an absence; in the role 
of chambermaids, she has a very few to 
surpass her. Mr. Marchant announces his 
first benefit to take place on Wednesday, 
May 2nd, on which occasion ‘‘ Virginius,” 
‘* Popping the Question,” and the ‘ Vagrant; 
or, the Village Outcast,” are to be produced; 
Mr. Templeton sustains Virginius; Mr. 
Marchant, Appius Claudius; and Mr. J. F. 





Young as Jcilius. The beneficiare appears 
in the last piece as Pierre Milliard. Wesin- 
cerely trust that this gentleman will reap 
the reward that is fully due to him. 

LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 

Exeter Hatt, 

These most delightful entertainments hav- 
ing nearly accomplished the fulfilment of 
their career for the present season, we can- 
not, both from a sense of justice and un- 
mixed delight, abstain from recording a 
few words of unqualified commendation in 
behalf, not only of the concerts themselves, 
but likewise of all parties concerned in their 
production, continuance, and general ma- 
nagement ; and, in common with the whole 
musical world of London,— and, indeed, 
we may say, England,—of expressing our 
unbounded admiration at the enterprise and 
skill displayed in the contemplation and 
successful issue of such an arduous under- 
taking as the production of a class of enter- 
tainments sufficiently artistic for the dillet- 
tanti, select for the elite, and popular as well 
as cheap for the general admirer of the 
charms of music. To Mr, Stammers, the 
director, all credit is due, as well for his 
judgment, as for his exceeding urbanity of 
manner: [we see, by the way, that this en- 
terprising manager will take his benefit on 
the 2nd of May, which we sincerely hope 
and expect will prove satisfactory to him :] 
we understand that the favourite vocalist, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, has, by his liberality, 
contributed much to the success of the un- 
dertaking ; we ourselves can testify to the 
fact, that, his exquisite vocal efforts have 
procured an unequal charm for these enter- 
tainments. To name even the artists taking 
part ia the concerts would require more 
space than our circumscribed limits will 
permit: still less are we enabled to glance 
at the varied and well-amazed programmes. 
We attended the twentieth concert last week, 
and our gratification was unbounded : where 
all are so good criticism is quite hors de com- 
bat: but there is no need of it; the London 
Wednesday Concerts are by this time so 
well known and appreciated, that they have 
become one of the “great facts,” of the 
country: and we anticipate with delight 
their resumption at a future season. 

The Concert for the benefit of Mr. Sims 
Reeves; he, and indeed, all the other artists 
engaged, exerted their utmost endeavours 
on the occasion: and the vast multitude 
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crowding the Hall at every point, frequently 
testified, in an unmistakeable manmer, their 


delights at the powers of the now Nativunal 
Vocalist. 





MEMOIR OF SIGNORA PARODI. 

Signora Parodi was born at Genoa in 
the year 1827; her father at that time, 
held a situation under the Sardinian Go- 
vernment, from which, however, he has 
now retired, and is in receipt of a pension 
for his past services. At the early age of 
twelve years, she displayed so great a 
taste for music, besides her natural gifts, 
that she was placed by her parents at the 
Musical Academy at Setien under Maestro 
Celli; and some years after she received 
instruction from Maestro Degola, of the 
same city, a professor of some fame. In 
1844, her advance being as rapid as it was 
remarkable, she was taken by her mother 
to Milan, to prosecute her studies under 
Signor Feliz ean the celebrated pro- 
fessor, and brother to the eminent artist 
Giorgio Ronconi of the Royal Italian 
Opera. She soon after happened to sing 
at a private concert at Milan, when she 
was heard by the husband of Pasta, who 
was accidently present and who, struck by 
the extraordinary talent she displayed no 
less than by the marvellous resemblance 
of her vocal gifts to those of his celebrated 
cara sposa, hastened to inform Pasta of the 
circumstance, and in such glowing colors 
did he describe the voice and dramatic 
spirit of the young singer, that Pasta her- 
self at once repaired to Milan. So great 
an impression did the young musical pupil 
produce on the great artist, that she per- 
suaded Madame Parodi to leave her daugh- 
ter under her care, and from that time 
Signora Parodi became the pupil and adop- 
ted daughter of the renowned Pasta, For 
some time she continued giving her lessons 
at the same time as her professor Felix 
Ronconi, whose instructions at an end, 
Pasta took the young artiste with her to 
her villa on the Lake of Como, where she 
remained a whole year without returning 
to Milan. At length it became desirable 
that the young Parodi should make her 
debut in the profession she had chosen, 
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in order that she might contribute towards 
the support of her father and mother, now 
sinking in the vale of years, and their 
numerous family. She accordingly made 
her debut at Bergamo, kindly cheered and 
supported by the old friends of Pasta, 
having first received as presents from her 
great preceptress, all the stage ornaments 
which Pasta herself had worn, when 
enacting the heroines of lyrical tragedy 
—the crown and mantle of Semiramide, 
the tiara and zone of Medea, and the wreath 
and golden sickle of Norma. Her success 
was most signal and offers of engagements 
immediately were made to her from the 
managers of all the principal opera houses 
at Italy, and she appeared successively at 
the grand theatres of Florence, Rome, 
and Palermo. Her engagement at the 
latter place was only interrupted by the 
insurrection, but so great was the enthu- 
siasm she created that she was enabled to 
linger in safety in the besieged city until 
the last moment, aud played Norma to im- 
mense audiences when the city was lite- 
rally in ruins. At this time Madlle. Parodi 
was affianced to the Duke de S , to 
whom she was speedily to be united, but 
the devastation of Italy by war and re- 
volution, raised an almost insurmountable 
otstacle to this marraige. She then re- 
ceived numerous offers of engagements, for 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre, and the San 
Carlo at Naples, Spain, &c. Madlile. 
Parodi decided upon appearing on the 
scene of h.r adopted mother’s triumphs 
in London, and accepted her present en- 
gagement at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Her 
extraordinary success there, we have al- 
ready chronicled. Madlle. Parodi is 22 
years of age, and, if not regularly hand- 
some, possesses a good stage face, she is 
above the middle height, and her figure 
is well adapted for dramatic effect. Her 
singing and acting are both distinguished 
by intense passion and energy: and her 
voice is said to bear a striking resemblance 
to that of Pasta’s. We believe she will 
appear this season in the several parts of 
Semiramide, Anna Bolena, Medea, Lucrezia 
Borgia, 8c., &e. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 





J.J. Facan.—We will look over the MS. and 
try to find room in our next. 

Bos Acxes.—What salary does a comedian get in 
the country? If he is a clever actor and can 


ridiculed by the illiberal and narrow-minded 
part ot the community. It is indisputably 


ja great blessing to society in general, that 


all its different classes, by the enlarging of 
their minds and the gradual enlightening of 


sing, dance, and play the devil, 20s. per week, | their understandings, should be led to pre- 
and a benefit which he will in all probability | fer, as they now do, passing a few hours in 


lose five pounds by, if he pays his printer. 

ONE OF THE OLD ScuooL.—At what hour did the 
theatres begin the performances, say thirty | 
years ago? We remember when the doors 
opened at half-past five and the performances | 
began at six. Then the performances concluded 
at eleven o’clock. 

Pantomime.—Can you tell me if the late Joe 
Grimalui_ had two wives? We never heard 
that he had, and we resided within a tew doors 
of his house for seventeen vears, 

A New Sus. —I want a few numbers to complete 
the last volume and the publisher has not got 
them, is there any other place? Leave the 
numbers wanted at our publishers, and they 
shall be laid out for you. 

F, Searp.—There was a report some time back 
that Mrs. Davidge, and Mr. Honner had taken 
the Rotunda. We believe there is no truth in 
the report. To the other question we cannot 
answer. 

Notice To CORRESPONDENTS. — The * London 
‘Lheatres” will be resumed next week, when we 
purpose giving the History of ‘he Victoria Thea- 
tre, which will embrace several anecdotes and 
reminiscences never before published of that 
celebrated melo-daamatic temple. 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE STAGE. 

- That we are every year becoming more 
and more a play-going people, will not, we 
presume, be denied by any whose heads are 
of less than Beetian thickness. To be con- 
vinced of this truth, itis only requisite to 
observe the many theatres, which have of 
late years sprung up like so many mush- 
rooms, in different parts of the metropolis, 
the numerous audiences that almost nightly 
attend them, and the space which each of 
our daily and weekly journals allots to the 
criticism and consideration of theatrical 
affairs. This, amongst many other benefi- 
cial effects upon the minds of the inhabi- 
tants of this populous city, may fairly be 
attributed to the “march of intellect,” and 


ja theatre, where instruction and amusement 


are combined, to sacrificing their evenings 


‘ina noisy tavern or ruinous hell, amidst 


scenes of debauchery avd drunkenness, or 
gambling and immorality. That a thea- 
tre, viewed in its proper, sense, is a place of 
lustruction as well as amusement, every 
person who considers the subject dispas- 
sionately, aud without prejudice, must ad- 
mit. 

It is on the stage of a theatre, that we 
see all the various passions that ayitate or 
influence the human heart depicted. All 
the virtues that ennoble, and all the vices 
that degrade, the characters of mankind, 
are there represented in vivid colours; and 
there meet with the same rewards and pun- 
ishments that attend them on the stage of 
the world. The slave of ambition is there 
seen, wading through blood to the attain- 
ment of the object of his wishes, and hurled 
from the height he has so unjustly reached, 
by the sword of justice, or the dagger of 
the assassin;—the gambler, the slave of 
avarice, is there beheld ruined by the very 
means through which he sought to enrich 
himself—there the anxious lover, the jealous 
husband, the virtuous wife, and the intrigu- 
ing coquette, are exhibited in such true co- 
lours as cannot fail to impress the mind of 
every individua! in the audience with a just 
estimate of their several characters. In 
fact, a lesson may be acquired nightly at a 
theatre, which, if rightly applied will in- 
falliably produce its legitimate effect, namely, 
that of proving beneficial, instructive, and 
entertaining. There is, and it cannot be 
denied, a large prejudice in the minds of 
many persons against theatrical pastimes, 
and we lament, that there is too much 
reason for the existence of such a feeling. 
It is that of late years, the adventurers of 
theatrical speculation, with a want of taste 
equal in extent to their ignorance and ava- 
rice, have substituted translations from the 
lighter and more frivolous productions of 
the French school, for the glowing, natural, 
and instructive scenes of Shakspeare, Rowe, 





the progress of general education, so much 








Otway, Sheridan, etc.: and we cannot re- 
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tain from entering fully into the feelings of 
those heads of families who are deterred 
from taking their children to witness the 
scenes of indelicacy and immortality with 
which these French pieces teem, and which 
are utterly unfit for either the ear or eyes 
of modern and innocent youth of either sex. 
But we live in hope of better things. 





(To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. ) 
MEYERBEER’S “PROPHET E.” 
Paris, April 20th 1849. 
My Dear Sir. 


Of course you know that Meyerbeer's 
long promised ‘ Prophete” has at length 
been really and truly produced. The sen- 
sation consequent on its production has 
been most extraordinary, the most unpre- 
cedented. The debut of Jenny Lind in 
London was a mere nothing, compared 
with the first performance of the “ Pro- 
phete” in Paris. ‘The eudience were not 
only warmly enthusiastic, the man who did 
not conduct himself like a raving maniac, 
was looked upon as imbecile, nevertheless, 
although the admiration of the audience 
was carried to such an ortraordinary pitch 
of excess as almost to verge upon the 
ridiculous ; I must say, it was a most im- 
posing spectacle, when at the conclusion of 
the opera the whole assembly, and the 
house was of course cramed, almost im- 
possibly full, rose en masse, and roar after 
roar of congratulative applause and admi- 
ration, rung through the building seem- 
ingly to shake it from its very foundation, 
the tumult was deafening, — overwhelm- 
ing. It may be thought my account is 
overcharged; but none who know how 
French enthusiasm runs w.|!, how mad 
is French excitement, will say so. The 
opera will of course enjoy a lengthened 
run, as all Paris,—I might alinost say all 
France,—will flock to see it, but its career 
must end in July in consequence of Madame 
Viardot’s London engagement. Indeed 
the fair vocalist’s indisposition has necessi- 
tated a postponement of the repetition of 
the irs but this temporary obstacle only 
stimulates excitement and piques curiosity 
the more. The music is worthy of the 
composer of Robert and Les Huguenots, nay, 
I will say more, it is superior to these splen- 








did works. ‘Though not more interesting 
or exciting since perhaps the libretto is 
somewhat weaker. ‘That daring originality 
of dramatic effect, that depth of colouring, 
that intense passion, that massive grandeur 
and overwhelming form of instrumentation 
which we find in Meyerbeer’s other works, 
are not wanting in this. He has caught 
the religious fanaticism of the times in 
his music most wonderfully, and the 
effect is indeed extraordinary. The 
principal characters are sustained by 
Mesdames Viardot and Castellan, and 
MM. Roger, Levasseur, Gueymard, &c. 
Viardot’s acting no less than her singing 
is the theme of every tongue, it is in truth 
sublime, could not have been surpassed 
by either Pasta or Mrs. Siddons in their 
brightest hour. A more heart touching 
piece of acting it never has been mine to 
witness. Ifthe most ardent admiration, 
the most deafening applause, the highest 
eulogy are rewards for an artist, Viardot 
has indeed obtained them ; Paris literally 
rings with her name, and she will long live 
in the remembrance of the French people, 
by her delineation of the part of Fides in 
the “Prophete.” I will not weary you 
with a longer description, since I can 
convey to you but a very faint idea of the 
real facts; and in all probability, you will 
shortly have the opera given with even in- 
creased effect at the Royal Italian Opera, 
London, conducted by Meyerbeer himself, 
when you will be able to Judge for your- 
self of the beauties of this extraordinary 
work which forms so important, so striking 
an event in the record of musical events. 
Yours, &c. D. 
THE DUKE’S THEATRE. 

No sooner had the age of puritanism 
passed, and the gay court of king Charles 
II. succeeded to the gloomy monotony of 
the protectorate, than the drama again 
raised its head, and the few players who 


had not fallen in the wars, or died of po- 


verty, assembled under the banner of Sir 
W. d’Avenant, who had obtained a patent 
for the representation of dramatic pieces 
under the title of the Duke’s Theatre, in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which he opened in 
1660, with the play of the * Siege of Rhodes,” 
written by himself. In this play Sir William 
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introduced scenery for the first time, which 
may be considered as one of the greatest 
improvements the drama could receive. 
Ilarlequinades were also first introduced at 
this theatre, and were so successful, that in 
1723 they excited the jealousy of the Drury 
Lane managers, who got up a satire on 
them, called Blindman’s Buff, in which were 
eight harlequins. But the editor of the 
Monthly Journal says—* the thing was so 
ridiculous, that there was no music to be 
heard, but hissing,” The custom of soldiers 
to do duty at the theatres originated at this 
house, on account of a riot, which some 
young noblemen, who had been admitted 
behind the scenes, committed during the 
performance of the Beggar’s Opera. 








PROVINCIAL. 

LiuLL.— Queen’s Theatre, Paragon Street.—The 
satisfactory state (generally spesk:ng,) of our pro- 
vincial theatres gives a flat and far from unpleasing 
contradiction, to the statements of those who affect 
tv consider that the dramatic taste of the English 
people is on the decline ; and the admirably con- 
ducted establishment to which this notice refers, 
gives most pleasing proofs, by its success that it 
is far fromjbeing exempted from the general tide of 
success. The entertainments have latterly been 
varied—well selected—well acted, and well placed 
upon the stage, under the supervision of the inde- 
fatigable stage manager Mr. W. D. Broadfoot, who 
deserves much praise and credit for his untiring 
efforts to secure the public approval. The “ Mer- 
chant of Venice (Shylock Mr. Elliot Graham, Por- 
tia Miss Goddard) guve great satisfaction, nor was 
the melo-drama of the “ Dumb Man of Manches- 
ter (the Dumb Man Mr. W. D. Broadfoot.) in its 
way less ‘successful. The’,latest novelties ‘have 
been the “ School for Scandal,” *‘ The Eton Boy” 
“ Evadne,” and the melo-drama of “ Zembuca.” 
Mr. E. Graham is becoming a very great favourite, 
and justly: he is an excellent actor. It will per- 
haps be remembered that this gentleman accompa- 
nied Mr. Macready to Paris, upon the occasion of 
his last visit there, and shared the laurels with him 
in the estimation of the Parisian playgoers. Evad- 
ne in the youthful, yet powerfu! hands of Miss God- 
dard, was, given with great force and effect, and 
received well merited encomiums. On Wednesday 
April the 18th, the performances were under the 
patronage of Prince Albert, when of course the 
house was crammed. The Charles Surface of Mr. 
Caple was very much admired. “ King John was 
revived on Monday last with great splendour and 
success, and next week we are to have two popular 
dramas, “ Sixteen String Jack,’’ so well known to 
our London readers as the production of Egerton 
Wilks, the other a drama entitled the “ Templar,” 
from the pen of a gentleman of Norwich, 








It was the peculiar vanity of the Painters of the 
seventeenth century to have beautiful wives. Most 
of the Madonna’s, and female Saints being mere 
portraits of their wives or mistresses, 
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AMERICAN THEATRICALS. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seguin are engaged at the Broad- 
way Theatre to produce Balfe’s opera of the’ “ bu- 
chantiess,’’ which is to be got up with great splen- 
dour. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler is giving Shaksperian 
Readings in New York, and drawing great crowds. 

Mrs. Bishop, with her musical director, Bochsa, 
is travelling southwards, and condescending to 
remain a night or two at the various towns on the 
way, aided by the most outrageous puffs that ever 
were invented or put on paper. Hide your dimin- 
ished heads, ye Jenny Linds! ye Grisis! ye Gar- 
cias! ye everybody! for ye are nobody !—none of 
ye can sing, nor ever could! Madame Bishop is 
the only woman in the world that ever could, can, 
or shall sing! 

Manvers, the tenor, and his step-daughter, called 
Miss Brienti, and Brough, the bass singer, are 
giving chamber operas in the towns in the tar west. 
They sings the songs and duets from operas in the 
concert-rooms, and put on their stage clothes to 
do so, and the people are delighted “ with their 
pretty dresses ” beyond measure. 

Macready has played a very successful engage- 
ment at the St. Charles Theatre, in New Orleans, 
and has also given some readings in the city. On 
Tuesday, the 20th March, many of the principal 
citizens of New Orleans invited the great tragedian 
to a public dinner, which went off with great eclat, 
He made a splendid democratic speech, which drew 
down thunders of applause, as it richly deserved, 
for it was indeed a magnificent oration. Wilson, 
the singer, was present, and thrilled the hearts of 
the folks by some of his fine songs. He is giving 
his “Scottish Entertainments ’’ at present with 
great success; they have mane a great hit, and if 
he is not driven out of the city by the rising of the 
waters, and the hot weather, and the cholera, he will 
no doubt, make much money. Macready goes up 
the Mississippi, and will read his way homewards 
to the north. Wilson follows, and will visit the 
principal towns on the Mississippi and the Ohio. 

Young Vandenhoff is the tragic star at the St. 
Charles, New O:leans, and is a great favourite ; he 
is a very good actor, with a goodly presence and a 
powerful voice, and brains besides. Old Chippen- 
dale is stage-manager, and a capital actor in the 
old school. He would be invaluable at the Hay- 
market in poor Strickland’s line of characters, 








OUR CHATTER=-BOX, 


There is some rumour of a new theatre being 
erected near to the top of Judd Street, New Road, 
but we can hardly credit the report. Nevertheless 
it has been generally stated as a fact,{and the name 
of a popular tragedian, already well known as a 
manager has been mentioned as being now in treaty 
for purchasing the site. 

The return of Mr. Manders to the Queen’s 
Theatre appears to have given great satisfaction to 
the frequenters of that popular place of amusement. 
Mrs. Manders we understand is likewise re-en- 





<<. J. W. Hurlstone, who has appeared so suc- 
cessfully in the teur perfor. es of the Whit- 
tington Club, has been engaged by Mr. Charles 
Matthews to appear at the Lyceum. 
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Mrs. Warner and Mr. Anderson have beend ing 
the legitimate at Norwich. Toey will make their 
appearance at the Surrey Theatre ina few days. 

A driver of a hackney coach (or rather one who 
was such a few weeks ago) named Wachtel, and 
gifted with a magaificent tenor voice, has just com- 
menced his operatic career at Hamburgh. He has| 
made his debut with the most extaordinary suc-| 
cess.— German paper. 

We believe Miss Chaplin of the Adelphi, will 
shortly be married to the young Mr. Fitzwilliam the 
only son of the celebrated actress of that name. 

“La Favorita” will be given at her Majesty’s 
Theatre, with extraordinary attraction, on ‘Tuesday 
next. The cast combines Wartolini and Gardom, 
Colettifand Lablache, Madlle. Polonini and Madl!e. 
Parodi, who is said to display sull greater genius 
in this part than in Norma. 

During the sixteenth century in Naples it be- 
came the custom for the most beautiful and virtuous 
women to give public exhibitions of their vocal 
powers. Even at the hour of midnight as they 
ylided along the shores of this beautitul land, the 
tones of their harps and the swell of their voices 
charmed the student as he rambled along after the 
fatigues of the day. 

The Cantata was first produced in Italy in the 
sixteenth century, and became very quickly as po- 
pular throughout the continent as the Venetian 
ballad, and Provencal vaudeville were towards the 
end of the following century. 

When poor Edmund Kean, first appeared at 
Drury Lane Theatre, and excited the admiration of 
the metropolis by his great tragic power, some one 
said to Jack Bannister that he was an excellent 
Harlequin? Yes, replied he, he leaps wonderfully, 
he has already jumped over the heads of those who 
stood highest in the theatres. 

Miss Helen Faucit and Mr. Paumier have been 
playing to very good audiences at Shields. 

Jenny Lind has divided the proceeds of the eon- 
cert which she gave at Exeter Hall, between the 
Royal Society of Musicians, the Female Musicians 
the Choral Fund, and the Royal Academy of Mu- 
sic, amounting to nearly 700J. 

A Miss Farrell has recently appeared at the Vic- 
toria, but though engaged from the Pavilion, we 
have no reason to believe she is connected by rela- 
tionship with the late well known actor of that name, 
connected with the latter named theatre. 

Mrs. Stirling commences her engagement at the 
Strand in the popular farce of ‘‘’ fis She, or the 
Maid, the Wife, and the Widow.” 

Mr. Sims Keeves.—The directors of the Royal 
Italian Opera have had the good policy to secure 
the services of this admirable tenor. He will make 
his first appearance as Arnoldi, in Rossini’s chef 
d’euvre, * Guillaume Tell,’’ which is being got up 
in a style surpassing anything which has yet been 
done at this establishment. 

Surrey Garpens.—The subject for the ensu- 
ing season, which will commence at Whitsuntide, 
is “‘ The Battle of Navarino.” 

Srranpv.—The management have a new piece in 
preparation for Mr. William Farren. 

VAUXHALL GARDENS.—On dit, that it is the in- 
tention of the new lessee to give a representation 
of the “Siege of Mooltan’’ on the Waterloo 
Ground, 





Salvator Rosa, was so popular a composer that 
his songs were sung by all classes, but more especi- 
ally by the lower orders of Naples. He was pertect 
waster of the lute, which he played to perfection, 
and was one of the most brilliaut and successful 
screnaders of Naples. 

EritairvH on A CowrpiANn.—In Gillingham 
chu chyard, Norfolk, is, or lately was, the following 
singular epitaph, on the tombstone of a comedian, 
named Jackson, who, in the year 1777, belonged to 
the Norwich company of comedians, and two or 
three seasons after, was engaged by Mr. Colman, 
at the Haymarket :—To the memory of Tuomas 
Jackson, comedian, who was engaged Dec. 21st 
1741, to play a comic cast of characters in this great 
theatre of the world, for many of whici he was 
prompted by nature to excel. The season being 
closed, his bencfit over, the charges® all paid, aid 
his account closed, he ma de his exit in the tragedy 
of Death, March 17th, 1798, in full assurance of 
being called once more to rehearsal where he hepes 
to find his foifeits all cleared, his cast of parts 
bettered, and his situation made agreeable by Him 
who paid the great stock debt for the love he bore 
to performers in general. 

Mr. Patmer.—This gentleman going home, 
after the business of the theatre was concluded o1 e 
evening, saw a man laying on the ground with 
another on him beating him violently, upon this he 
remonstra:ed with the uppermost, telling him his 
conduct was unfair, and that he ought to let his 
opponent get up and have an equal chance with 
him. The fellow droitly turned up his face to Mr. 
Palmer, and drily replied “ Faith, sir, if you had 
been at as much trouble to get him down as I have, 
you would not be for letting him get up so readily, 

Tue TraGcepy of GeorGE BaRNWELL.—When 
Mr. Ross performed the character of George Barn- 
well, in 1752, the son of an eminent merchant was 
so struck with certain resemblances to his own pe- 
rilous situation (arising from the arts of a real 
Millwood), that his agitation brought on a serious 
illness, in the course of which he confessed his 
error, was forgiven by his father, and was furnished 
with the means of repairing for the pecuniary 
wrongs he had privately done his employer. Mr. 
Ross says—Though I never knew his name, or saw 
him to my knowledge, I had for nine or ten years 
at my benefit a note sealed up with ten guineas, 
and these words—a tribute of gratitude from one 
who was highly obliged and saved from ruin, by 
witnessing Mr. Ross’s performance of George Barn- 
well, 
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